i56    STORIES  THAT  WORDS  TELL  US.

It is chiefly Eastern peoples whose names have
passed into common words meaning fierce and cruel
people. Our fairy tales are full of tales of c< ogres/1
It is not quite certain, but it is probable that this
word comes from Hungarian. The chief people of
Hungary are the Magyars; but the first person who
used the name Hungarian in the sense of " ogre "
probably did not know this, but thought of them
as Huns, or perhaps Tartars, and therefore as
very fierce, cruel people. The first person who is
known to have used it is Perrault, a French writer
of fairy tales in the seventeenth century.

The Great War has given us another of these
national names used in a new way. Many people
referred to the Germans all through the war as
the " Huns/' The Huns were half-savage people,
who in the early Middle Ages moved about in great
hordes over Europe killing and burning. They
were at last conquered in East and West, and fin-
ally disappeared from history. But their name re-
mained as a synonym for cruelty. The Kaiser, in
an unfortunate speech, exhorted his soldiers to make
themselves as terrible as Huns; and when people
heard of the ill-treatment of the Belgians when
their country was invaded at the beginning of the
war, they said that the Germans had indeed be-
haved like the Huns of long ago. The name clung
to them, and during the war, when people spoke of
the " Huns," they generally meant the Germans,
and not the fierce, half-savage little men who fol-